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AN ARCHAIC GREEK HEAD 

An archaic marble head of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C, recently acquired, has been 
placed in the Third Classical Room (illus- 
trated) ; height 8f in. [2 1 .9 cm.] . 1 1 is ourfirst 
life-size head of the period in the round, and 
as such is of unusual importance. For- 
tunately it is in fairly good preservation, 
the only important missing part being the 
lower half of the nose; the chips on the ears, 
chin, left eye, and 
temple, etc., do 
not seriously de- 
tract. The surface 
of the face, how- 
ever, has suffered 
either from clean- 
i n g or perhaps 
from having a cast 
taken of it. 

The head evi- 
dently belonged to 
one of the early 
"Apollo'' figures, 
which have been 
found in various 
parts of Greece 
and the Greek Is- 
lands, and of which 
the Apollo of 
Tenea in Munich 
is perhaps the 
best-known exam- 
ple. That the marble head, gree 
figure was an 

"Apollo" rather than a maiden is indicated 
by the treatment of the hair, which falls in 
a straight mass behind without the locks 
on the front of the shoulders which almost 
invariably characterize the female figures. 
A close study of this head will teach us 
more of the struggles and achievements of 
the Greek artist at the beginning of his 
career than the reading of many books on 
the subject. The formation of the individ- 
ual features, the indication of the chief 
bones and muscles, the spatial relation of 
the manifold planes to one another, the 
representation of soft flesh and glossy hair 
in hard stone — what multitudinous difficul- 
ties do these problems represent to one 
who is confronted with them without long 



traditions of accomplishment behind him! 
Thus it took the Greek sculptor, extraor- 
dinarily gifted though he was, more than 
a century of concentrated effort to solve 
these problems satisfactorily; but he had 
then solved them once for all, and all later 
generations of artists could follow in his 
footsteps. 

In the head before us we are not as yet 
very far from the beginning. We have still 
a strictly frontal position without any tor- 
sion or bending, 
the head being 
conceived, so to 
speak, as four- 
sided; the eyes 
protrude beyond 
the brows instead 
of being sunk be- 
neath them, the 
whole relation be- 
tween the brows, 
lids, and eyeballs 
being totally mis- 
understood. The 
prominence of the 
eyes necessitated 
further projection 
of the cheek- 
bones, and this 
brings the upper 
part of the face too 
far forward in re- 
lation to the lower. 
This fault is ac- 
centuated by the 
mistaken construction of the lower jaw, 
which forms a concave instead of a con- 
vex line. In the mouth we find the same 
mistake as in the eyes; just as the eye- 
ball, being the most prominent part of 
the eye, arrested the attention of the sculp- 
tor and became unduly accentuated, so the 
lips, being the most conspicuous section 
of the mouth, were unduly projected from 
their surroundings; and in the attempt 
to make the lips and eyes expressive they 
were set obliquely, resulting in the "ar- 
chaic smile." The modeling of the ear 
is likewise eloquent of early struggles. The 
shell not having the proper depth, the 
ridges of the helix and tragus are too much 
on the same plane, with resultant confusion. 
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The sculptor has not yet learned that no 
part can be modeled independently without 
studying its relation to the whole. 

in the hair there is little attempt at 
naturalistic representation, it must indeed 
have seemed a hopeless task to the early 
sculptor to translate the substance and 
surface of hair into stone; and it is not 
surprising that during the whole of the 
sixth century we find it treated in a purely 
conventional manner, in our head it is 
rendered by a series 
of strands, divided 
vertically and hor- 
izontally so as to 
form strings of 
beads. According 
to the fashion in 
vogue at the time, 
the hair is worn 
long, falling in a 
thick mass down 
the back (the under 
surface of the frag- 
ment clearly shows 
that it was contin- 
ued below). As is 
usual in early ar- 
chaic heads, the 
front hair is treated 
differently from the 
rest; but instead of 
the customary row 
of volutes or twist- 
ed curls or wavy 
lines, we have in 
our head a series of flame- or leaf-like mem- 
bers, each consisting of three vertical 
ridges meeting in a curving tip above. 
They are backed by a diadem and a nar- 
rower fillet encircles the whole head, pass- 
ing along the center of the "flames" and 
hiding them in part. Apparently this 
fillet was originally ornamented with ro- 
settes, as indicated by the three holes at the 
center and the two sides (compare the 
Cypriote heads Nos. 1287, 1299, 1302 in the 
Cesnola gallery). This peculiar arrange- 
ment for the front hair is not unique, oc- 
curring in at least three other instances— 
the statue from Kalyvia-Kouara in the 
National Museum in Athens, a fragment 
from Boeotia in Thebes, and a head from 
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Aegina, also in the National Museum in 
Athens. 1 Of course it is possible that the 
whole front portion was meant for an orna- 
mented fillet; but the ''flames" look too 
much like hair ends^ not to make it more 
likely that this was the intention. 

Though still popularly called ''Apollos" 
it is now generally accepted that these early 
figures represent human beings at least as 
often as deities. The literary evidence 
points both ways; for Diodorus (1, 98) 
gives a description 
of an Apollo statue 
evidently in the at- 
titude of such early 
figures; while Pau- 
sanias (Vlll, 40,1) 
saw in the market- 
place at Phigaleia a 
statue of an athlete 
in this same pose, 
"with the feet not 
much separated, 
and the arms hang- 
ing down by the 
side to the hips." 
The places of dis- 
covery — sanctu- 
aries and funerary 
sites — also make 
both identifications 
possible. And this 
is indeed what we 
should expect. The 
EK, VI CENTURY B. c. type was simply 
that of the standing 
male figure evolved by the Greek sculp- 
tor at the beginning of his career and re- 
peated again and again, each decade mark- 
ing progress in the elementary problems 
of representation. It was only later, when 
the preliminary difficulties of correct model- 
ing had been surmounted, that the sculp- 
tor could approach the task of differenti- 
ating between a human being and a deity, 
and invest the latter with the majesty of 
an Apollo of Olympia. But such achieve- 
ments were beyond the ability of our early 

^Cf. Deonna, Les Apollons archaiques, Nos. 
5> 52, 73- 

^Compare, for instance, the bronze bearded 
head in the Akropolis Museum, Perrot et Chi- 
piez, Histoire de I'art, VIII, p. 526, fig. 271. 
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sculptor, who was tackling more immedi- 
ate needs in a sincere, naive spirit. And 
yet he too had already the Greek feel- 
ing for beauty of line and surface; so that 
our head, primitive though it is, is not the 
crude object of a beginner, but a work of 
distinction which delights us by its own 
intrinsic charm, as well as by the promise it 
holds for the future. G. M. A. R. 

A CARPACCIO ON EXHIBITION 
DURING THE SUMMER 

The Portrait of a Knight in Armor^ by 
Carpaccio which Otto H. Kahn has lately 
added to his remarkable collection of pic- 
tures, has been lent by him to the Museum 
for the summer months. The painting 
came out of England, having been in the 
possession of the Vernon-Wentworth fam- 
ily in Wentworth Castle, Barnsley, York- 
shire, where it must have been compara- 
tively unknown as it is not mentioned in 
any of the catalogues or publications. 
With the other items of the Vernon-Went- 
worth Collection, it was sold at Christie's 
in London in 1919 and subsequently passed 
to its present owner. 

The work previously bore the title of 
Saint Eustace. The many animals which 
are represented in it were supposed to have 
reference to that patron of huntsmen who, 
according to the legend, saw the crucifix 
between the antlers of the stag he was pur- 
suing. But more probably it is a portrait 
and the animals are introduced as enliven- 
ing details and mean no more than the 
plants in the foreground. Carpaccio cared 
more and more for such things in his old 
age and this is a late work. He was in- 
spired to some degree by northern artists, 
and when he executed this portrait he filled 
all the vacant spaces of his picture with 
details, some of which must have been 
borrowed directly from their engravings. 
Many of these accessories are peculiarly 
northern, such as the ermine, the heron, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit, the swinging inn sign of 

iQil on canvas; H. 84^, W. 59 in. Shown in 
Gallery 30. 



the running horse, and several others. 

The chequered gold and black livery 
worn by the mounted esquire gives no re- 
liable information toward the identifica- 
tion of the subject of the portrait, as several 
Italian families bore these arms. The most 
likely family to whom they could refer, and 
that only from a geographical point of view, 
is that of the Di Suci of Verona. By 1520 
Carpaccio had finished all his Venetian 
commissions,^ and from that time worked 
entirely for the provinces, where the artistic 
novelties which were then rapidly trans- 
forming Venetian painting were not under- 
stood and where the older style he was loyal 
to was still appreciated. 

That the picture is of the latest years of 
Carpaccio's life is attested by the armor 
the young man wears, as well as by the 
workmanship and. aspect of the painting 
itself in comparison with other works by 
him. In his old age he showed a preference 
for cool color and an increasing fondness 
for detail for its own sake, both of which 
qualities are distinctly displayed in Mr. 
Kahn's picture. As to the armor, the 
Museum Curator of Armor is very explicit. 
He points out that the armor is not a 
complete suit made at one time but is a 
combination of various pieces dating in 
some cases from as early as 1460-70 (the 
forearm) down to the collar of 1 520-30 and 
the knee-piece of 1520-40. Most of the 
parts are Italian, though the collar is Ger- 
man, as is also the sword. The latter is 
interesting as showing the pocket in the 
scabbard {troussequin) in which the Lands- 
knechts carried their knives and skewers. 
The problem offered by such a made-up 
suit of armor is one of considerable inter- 
est and it is hoped that the Curator of 
Armor may write an article for the Bul- 
letin treating the picture from that point 
of view. For this note it is sufficient with 
his help to date the painting as one of the 
last which Carpaccio could have painted 
before his death in about 1525. 

B. B. 

^The Life and Times of V. Carpaccio, Mol- 
menti, Chap. XL 
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